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ON THE 


Emigration of Britith Birds: 


CRs 
This QuESsTION atlatt SOLV’D: 


- Whence come the STORK and the TURTLE, the 
CRANE and the SWALLOW, when they know: 
-and obferve the appointed Time of their coming ¢ 

. c. ONT AI NING * 


A curious, ‘particular, and circumftantial Account of the 
refpe€tive Retreats of all thofe 


BIRDS of PASSAGE 


Which vifit our Ifland at the Commencement of SPRING, and 
depart at the Approach of WINTER; as, the . 


cuckKow, The SWALLOW 


WHIN-CHAT, 
TURTLE, TRIBE, WILLOW-WREN, 

- STORK, NIGHTINGALE, WHITE-THROAT, 
CRANE, BLACK-CAP, ETOTOL], 
QUAIL, WHEAT-EAR, FLY-CATCHER, 
GOAT-SUCKER, { STONE-CHAT, Se. See: 

Aik-5..0; 


A copious, entertaining, and Gideon Relation of 


WINTER BIRDS of PASSAGE, 


Among which are the 


WOODCOCK, FIELDFARE, | ROYSTON CROW, 
SNIPE, i RED-WING, DOTTEREL, &c. 


SHEWING 
The different Countries to which they retire, the Places where they 
breed, and how they perform their Annual Emigrations, &c. 
With a fhort Account of thofe BIRDS that migrate occafionally, 
or only thift their Quarters at cer tain Seafons of the Year. 
To which are added, 
REFLECTIONS on that truly admirable and wonderful 
Inftina, the ANNUAL MIGRATION of BIRDS! 


By a NATURALDS T. 
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Printed and fold by COLLINS and JOHNSON, 
For the AUTHOR. 
Sold alfo by Figzipinc and Warxer, in Pater-nofter Row, pada 
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INTRODUCTION, 


HE migration of birds is a topic fo curious, 
interefting, and important, that we cannot 
but recommend it ta every ftudent of Nature, 
and particularly to thofe whofe inclination may 
lead them to that moft ufeful and delightful 
province of natural hiftory, called Ornithology. 
Such an inveftigation, we prefume, is well worthy 
their attention and labour, and as it is infepa- 
rable with the fubject, we think it a duty incum- 
bent onthem. They fhould be diligent and in- 
defatigable to fet the matter in a clear lighr, 
They fhould endeavour to affign the reafon why 
fome birds annyally forfake us at particular 
feafons, and make their regular returns; alfo, 
why fome prefer certain places for their fummer, 
and others for their winter refidence. 

But this fubjeét, curious and advantageous as 
it is, has hitherto been too much neglected. 
“Very few authors of reputation have taken the 
pains to inveftigate it as they ought. Naturalifts, 
in general, are filent on this head, or very fu- 

rficially confider it; Almoft all other topics, 
whether frivolous or important, ufeful or not ufe- 
ful, haye claimed their regard, and been fo fre- 


1" 


quently 


» 
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quently difcuffed by fuch a multiplicity of writers, 
that they are quite exhaufted, and dwindle into 
tautology. This is not the cafe with the fubject 
now under confideration ; the migration of birds 
has been too niuch, unnoticed—has not enough 
been confulted, in this age efpecially, when every 
fpecies of writing is patronized, and the delight- 
ful ftudy of natural hiftory particularly encou- 
raged, . 

_ When every other {cience .that we can enu- 
merate, or that can be thought of, has been fo 
often, fo univerfally written on, we think it a 
matter of furprize that the emigration of the 
feathered tribe, a wonder in nature we annually 
fee renewed, fhould efcape the obfervation of the 
curious, and remain fo long neglected, unthought 
of, unnoticed, unexplored, It is greatly to be 
lamented that none of our countrymen, except 
two northern naturalifts, Mr. Klein, and Mr, 


Echmark, have profeffedly treated on the migra-_ 


tion of birds. The fouthern parts of Europe, 
where the majority of our fummer emigrants 
ipend the dreary feafon, or at leaft fteer their 
courfe that way in their paflage to remoter climes, 
has as yet produced nothing material to affift the 
enquiries of the naturalift. This is wonderful 
judeed! Surely incuriofity and inattention pecue 
larly diftinguifh thofe countries. We cannot, 
however, forget to pay our moft grateful ac- 
knowledgments to two perfons in particular, who 
have difcuffed this fubjet as far as it related to 
rural ceconomy, and in fuch a manner as is 
worthy of applaufe, and does honour to their re. 
| oe ee se 
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{pective countries. Mr. Alexander Mal. Berger; 


and Mr. Stillingfleet, are the gentlemen we mean. 


A comparative view of the remarks and ob- 
fervations of former writers, would be of infinite 
fervice to us; they would not only elucidate; 


but help our conjectures, and give us great infight: 


into the fubject. New. obfervations and new 
difcoveries may be made in one age, that are not 


in another, by the hints that one generation: 


tran{mits to another. Human reafon is ftillaim- 
ing at perfection, What is only begun in one 
generation, is often compleated in a fucceeding. 
Many important affairs, many things of infinite 
confequence to. mankind, which are now .but 
imperfeétly known, and of which we liave only. 
a fuperficial knowledge, may poffibly; hereafter, 
be thoroughly underftood, Jta res accendunt 
lumina rebUus. 


That all. manner of. fciences have improved, 


and are ftill improving, is a truth too obvious to, 


be difputed. Senefcente mundo. adolefcunt ingeniay 


the older the world; the wifer., ‘The knowledge 
. and experience of our predeceffors are undoubt- 


edly advantageous * to us.. Many good, many 


valuable things are to be found in the works of 
the ancients, Thefe are very ferviceable to us 
in our fludies, and throw light upon the refpec= 


* A certain author very juitly remarks, that we do not 


owé the tenth part of what we underftand to the force of our 


own reafon ; but. we collett it either by perufing the labours» 


of the dead, or by borrowing of the living, as they did, of. 
others. Almoft all human knowledge defcends, as it were, 
by lineage. The whole round of fcience Hosea i a gg 
vel yiai and. by a kind of gradation. _ 


tive 


vi INTRODUCTION. 
tive fubjects they treat of. Apparent it is, that 
the anciénts were too credulous; were apt to 
deal in fiction, and amafied every thing that came 
in their way, without lopping off the fuperfluities. 
We muft not, however, for fuch a failing, with-. 
out any difcriination, condemn their labours ; 
or on that account thihk them unworthy of our 
attention: No,we ought rather to thank them 
for their knowledge and refearches, their in- 
duftry and! erudition, bequeathed to pofterity 
for the benefit of fucceeding ages. 

. But to’ refume,—-we allow that a proper, com- 
plete, and fatisfaCtory difcuffion of the fubjec&t we _ 
are recothmending to the attention and. con- 
fideration of the naturalifts, is an arduous and 
dificult’ undertaking. But this fhould by no 
niéans diftourage or intimidate as. The curio- 
fity, the pleafure, the advantage, and novelty of 


~ aconfumimate inveftigation, will fully compenfate 


us for the trouble. Jn the execution of any in- 
dividual thing, is not fome application and in- . 
duftry on’ our*part neceffary ? Let us then ftimu- 
late our ‘intélle@tual faculties, and exert our. 
mental powers ;. let us beftow fome pains to folve 
this queftiona queftion which has long remain- 
ed'‘involved in‘ darknefsa queftion which has 
been infcrutable for ages—-Whence come the 
ftork and the turtle, the crane, &c. , 

To be fufficiently qualified for’ this tafk, it is 
neceflary: that the inquirer fhould confine himfelf 
to one certain tract the whole year; he fhould be 
patticularly careful to mark the exaét period of 
the arrival and difappearance of birds; he fhould 

obferve 


INTRODUCTION. vir 
obferve in what order the different fpecies come, 
and at what time, and in what manner they go; 
alfo how they fteer their courfe, whether eaft, 
weft, north, or fouth; he fhould commit every 
obfervation to paper, and compare them with 
the remarks of others who have written on the 
fubject; he fhould likewife attend to the tem 
perament of the air; and to the plenty or failure 
of fruits and berries, as on thefe accidents many’ 
curious and advantageous remarks may be made ; 
he fhould cultivate an acquaintance with the 
gentlemen of the navy, confult their journals to — 
difcover what birds alight on the fhips, and at 
the fame time fhould endeavour to learn at what’ 
feafons they appeared, in what latitude, &c. 
Were thefe methods vigoroufly and ftrenuoufly 
purfued, we might eafily trace them to their re- 
ipeCive abodes. | 

. Such then has been our attempt; we Haves 
filled volumes with remarks; have ftriétly ob=" 
ferved, for a long term of years, the particular, - 
the exaét time each fpecies appear and difap- 
pear; the way they fteer when they quit: this 
ifland; and from what quarter they arrive when 
they vifit us again. We have regiftered thefe 
remarks, compared them with the obfervations . 
of others, examined the journals of feamen, — 
colleéted the relations of travellers, and made ° 
every other information that was in our power, 
in order to arrive at a perfec knowledge of this 
fubject. : 

The method we have taken in confidering the 

migration of birds, we. prefiiine, will be found 
: a | to 
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to be a judicious one. The works of others are 
firft attended to; their remarks, obfervations, 
conjectures, and opinions, are laid open to the 
reader; when erroneous, they are confuted, not 
by fpeculative, but experimental reafoning ; 
when confiftent and probable, coinciding with 
our own fentiments, they are embraced; and if 
they ftrengthen, elucidate, or any way confirm 
our afflertions, we have thought proper to incor- 
porate them, fenfible that a variety of proofs 


will eftablifh our opinion, and render it quite 
“incontrovertible, Having confulted every author, 


both ancient and modern, that has written on 
this curious particular of birds; having confidered 
their different conjectures, sat nicely weighed 
their refpective arguments in the balance of juf- 


_ tice, in the unerring and impartial {cale of truth ; 


and at the fame time having added to all this 
an ample fum of reiterated obfervation and ex- 
perience, confidered the fubject in all its cir- 
cumftanees, compared and recompared it, we 
have at laft unveiled the grand myftery, difperfed 
the gloomy fhades of ignorance, and brought 
to light a fecret, which has remained hid: in ob- 
{curity for a long fucceffion,of ages. 

But we have already exceeded the limits of an 
introduction, and can only add, that no diligence 
or labour has been wanting on our part, to ren- 
der this difcourfe interefting and entertaining to 
the curious in general, as well as ufeful. and 


ws _ fatisfactory to the moft inquifitive reader.. We 


have endeavoured to make it as methodical as 
poffible. Our fummer vifitants are firft copioufly 
and 


en 


= 


LN: PROD WOTTON) cube 
and diftinétly treated of. Winter birds of paf- 


-fage are next particularly confidered, together 


with wandering emigrants, or thofe that do not 
totally remove from our ifland. The reflections 
on the migration of birds at the conclufion, 
we prefume, will not be unacceptable to the 


reader. 
Market-Lavington, Wilts, _ 


_ February 21, 1780. 
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Emigration of Britith Birds: 
O. R,. 


This. Queftion at laft Solv’d, 


Whence come the Stork, and the Turtle, the Crane, 
and the Swallow ; whe they know, and obierve, 
. the appointed Time of their coming? 


‘Of Summer Birps of Pasgacz. 


-S our little migratory fummer vifitants are moft 
numerous, and the moft remarkable for their 
regular annual appearance; as they have in every clime, 
and every country, more attracted the notice of man- 
kind,—we think proper to begin with them ; and firft 
of the Swallow tribes. 

Before we offer to the reader’s confideration our own 
opinion, concerning the manner thefe, and other fum- - 
mer birds of paflage, difpofe of themfelves in the bleak 

‘and gloomy feafon, we fhall, purfuant to our propofal - 
in the introduction, lay before him the many chimerical » 
notions, the many groundlefs conjectures, the many ~ 
re unreafonable, Pee and incongruous 
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2 Of Summer Birds of Paffage. 
hypothefifes, which have, from time to time, beer? 
advanced * on this répic. We {hall not only mention’ 
the tales which fuperftition has raifed, or credulity re- 
ceived, but alfo the fentiments and .obfervations of 
fubftantial ereditable authors ; ; particularly of thofe 
learned naturalifts, whofe works are an honour to them- 
felves, and a'treafure to the Britifh nation, 

Among naturalifts there are four opinions how thefe 
birds encounter the winter. ‘The firft is fupported by 
great antiquity, which is, that they hide themfelves in 
hollow trees, in caverns of rocks, in fand pits, in okt 
buildings; under the earth, &c. Here they are fup- 
pofed to continue in a torpid ftate; have no fenfible 
evacuations; breathe little, or not at all; and moit of 
the vifcera ceafe from their functions. In this con- 
dition they are faid to remain, till, by length of time 
maturating the procefs, or by new heats, the fluids are 
attenuated, the folids are ftimulated, and the fundtions 
begin where they left off, 

Ariftotle and-Pliny are ftrenuous advocates for 
this conjecture; their accounts, though not invariably 


‘the fame; almoft entirely coincide. They affert that 


{wallows do not remove to warmer climes, but either 
retreat into fand banks, or winter in the hollows of 
rocks, and lofe their plumdge during that period. Many 
reputable naturalifts have adopted the former part of 
their opinion, and pretend to affirm that fome fpecies 
have been difcovered in a torpid ftate. ‘Thus one in 
particular delivers it as a fact, that heaps of f{wallows 
have been found lying in the cliffs of the rocks that im- 
pend over the fea: it is alfo faid, thefe birds have been 
difcovered in the chalky ciiffs of Suffolk, at the fall of 


* We beg.to be excufed for introducing a legion of inconfiftent 
fables, which, i in merit, are hardly worthy peruial. Our intention 
here, is not to convince by argumentative proofs ; but only to 
amutfe and entertam the reader, by reciting, and exploding the 
variety of laughable fuppofitions and glaring errors, whicli have 
from time to time appeared., Indeed, I am no advoéate for bur- 
lefque, but I cannot reprefs the humourfome paffion on fuch a . 
pucgTOUS occafione 

a great 
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@ great fragment fome time fince. In many other 


_ places, (Mr. Pennant faith) they have been found, 


but I will not vouch for the truth of it; as firft, ina 
decayed hollow tree, that was cut down near Dolgelie, 
in Merionethfhire; fecondly, in a cliff near Whitby — 
in Yorkthire; where, in digging out a. fox, whole’ 
bufhels of {wallows were found in a torpid condition ; 
thirdly, in an old lead mine, in Flintfhire, vaft num-’ 
bers of fwallows, it is faid, were: feen clinging to the 
timber of the fhafts, feemingly afleep; * on flinging’ 
fome gravel on them, they juft moved, but never at- 
tempted to fly, or change their fituation. Klein alfo 
gives an inftance of {wifts being found in a torpid fate. + 

The following account of fome fwallows on the 
Rhine, was communicated to Mr. Peter Collinfon, by’ 
Mr. Achard, and was read before the Royal Society 
the twenty-firft of April, 1763. , 

‘< In the Jatter end of March,” fayshe, ‘ I took my 
** paflage down the Rhine, to Rotterdam. A little 
*< below Bafil, the fouth bank of the river was very 
“ high and fteep, of a fandy foil, fixty or eighty feet 
€ above the water. 


* Mr. Pennant, to whom this account was tranfmitted, thinks 
there is a partial migration of thefe birds; he is of opinion, that 
the majority of them remove to diftant countries, and that the 
feeble, late hatches, conceal themielves in this ifland all the 
winter. ee 

He endeavours to ftrengthen this fuppofition by arguments 
yery unphilofophical, and not at all fatisfaétory.—If it thould 
(faith this writer) be demanded, why {wallows alone are found 
in a torpid ftate, and not the other many fpecies of foft billed 
birds, which difappearabout the fame time, the following reafons 
may be afligned: no birds are fo much on wing as {wallows; 
none fly with fuch fwiftnefs and rapidity; none are obliged to 
fuch fudden and various evolutions in their flight; none are at 
fuch pains to take their prey; none exert their voice more incef- 
fantly ; all thefe occafion a vaft expence of ftrength and fpirits, 
and may give fuch a texture to the blood, as other animals can- 
not exprrience; and fo.difpofe, or we may fay, neceffitate this 
tribe of birds, or part of them at leaft, to a repofe more lafting 
than thatof anyother. Briti/h Zoology. . 

}, Hitt. Av, 204. ie 
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<< J was furprized at feeing, wear the top of the 


_cliff, fome boys tied to ropes, hanging down, doing 
fomething. ‘The fingolarity of: thefe adventurous 
boys, and the bufine(s they fo daringly attempted, 


made us ftop our navigation, ‘to enquire into he : 


meaning of,it. * The watermen told us; they were 
fearching the holes in the cliffs for fwallows, or 
martins, which took refuge in them, and remained 


“< ‘The boys being let down by their comrades to the 
holes, put in along rammer, with a {crew at the 


‘there all the winter, until warm weather, and then. 
‘ they came abroad. 


end, fuch as is uled to unload guns, and, twifting 


‘itabout, drew out the birds. Fora trifle I procured 


fome of them. When I firft had them, they feemed 
ftiff and lifeiefs; I put one of them in my bofom, 
between my fkin and fhirt, and laid another on a 


board, the fun fhining full ‘and. warm upon it; and 


one or two,of my companions did the like, 

s¢ That in my bofom revived in about a quarter of 
an hour; feeling it move, I took it out to look atit,, 
and faw it ftrétch itfelf upon my hand; but perceiv- 


-ing it not fufficiently come to itfelf, I put it in again ; 


in about another ‘quarter, feeling’ it flutter pretty 
brifkly, I took it out, and admired it. Being now 
perfectly recovered, before J was aware,-it took 
flight; the covering of the boat prevented my feeing 
where it went. The bird onthe board, though ex- 
pofed toa full fun, yet I prefume, from a chilnefs 
of the air, did not revive fo as to be able to fly.” 

Such is this gentleman’s account, on which the fol- 


lowing obfervations were made by Mr. Collinfon : 


is4 


bh 
«e 
«ce 


ee 5 4 


cé 


<¢ What I collet from Mr. Achard’s relation, is, 
that it was the practice of the boys annually to take 
thefe birds, by their apparatus, and ready method of 
doing it; and, the frequency of it was no remarkable 
thing to ‘the watermen; next, it confirmed my for- 
mer fentiments, that fome of this fwallow tribe Zo 
aways and fome Ae behind, in thefe dormitories, 


66 all 
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** all the winter. Ifmy friend had been particular as 
** to the {pecies, it would have fettled that point.” 

Notwithftanding the authority of Ariftotle, Pliny, 
_Kiein, Pennant, Achard, and others, we cannot affent’ 
to the above circun nflances, viz. that fwallows lie torpid’ 
in caverns ‘of rocks, hollow ‘trees, &c. The innu=: 
merable teftimonies of an oppofite ‘nature, which con- 
tinually croud in upon us, fufficiently convince us 
that this conjecture, which fo many have adhered to, 
and which has fo long been maingained, is in reality 
only a /uperflitious error. The internal conformation 
of {wallows, isa proof that they cannot remain dormant 
during the winter. Anatomifts inform us, that all 
thofe animals which are defigned by nature for a tem-~ 
porary torpidity, have fomething in their make different 
from others, to fit them for that condition, and enable 
them to remain fo long atime without fuftenance. 
This is not the cafe with any of our fammer ga si 
as has been proved by experiment.* 

The birds feen by Mr. Achard, at the latter end of 
March, we prefume, were only Jand- martins, which are 
a {pecies that-arrive very early in this country, and at 
their firft coming, always repair to the fand banks, &c? 
where they continue the whole fummer, »Poffibly they © 
were fcooping out their refpective apartments to breed, 
and nefile in, when they were taken by the boys, and 
inftead of being benumbed by. the cold, as, was ima- 
gined,. might only be hurt by the cruel method of 
drawing them out of the holes.+ 

| ) We 


eos See pater rs Pe 3 , 
- + As this occurrence, which | Mr. Mdtined relates, ddgbehed 
at the latter end of March, it is pretty obvious the {pecies feen at 
that time were fand-martins. For at this period, (unlefs the 
{pring proves remarkably backward) the greater part of this tribe 
have reached ourifland. Swallows, houfé-martins, and fometimes 
fwifts, are feen in our country, flying about the air in great 
numbers, at the latter end of March; and frequently the majo- 
rity of thefe birds, as well asthe reft of our fummer guefts, are 
arrived at that time. Undoubtedly, therefore, the cae ob- 
erved 
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We do not deny but that there are undeniable in-_ 
{tances of a few being found in a dormant ftate, at 
the beginning of winter; but in all probability they. 
were only /iragglers, which were hatched to /ate to join 
in the general emigration. Incapable of aflembling with 
the great rendezvous, like bats at the commencement 
of the frigid feafon, thefe young birds flit, and wander 
about, *till pinched by the cold inclement air, for a 
tranfient fhelter, they retreat into antique buildings, 
hollow trees, under*the eaves of houfes, &c. or find 
their way into fame obfcure recefs, where they con- 
tinue motionlefs, infenfible, and rigid for feveral days, 
or perhaps weeks, before they expire. Often thefe 
unfortunate ftragglers are reanimated by an unfeafona- 
ble hot day, leave their hiding places, and are feen 
fkimming the air in purfuit of flies. So late as the 
middle of November, which is full a month after the 
departure of the majority of the tribe, I have fre- 
quently obferved a ftraggler or two, either perched in 
the fun, fluttering about wildly from place to place, 
or feebly {weeping the atmofphere for food. Extra- 
ordinary as it may appear, on the 3d of December, 
1771, 1 faw a martin flying about as vigoroufly as 
though it had been in the midft of fummer. My cu- 
ricfity was greatly excited at this remarkable phceno- 


ferved by this gentleman was the fame as we have conjeétured 
above. But we will fuppofe, did fwallows a4ually lie torpid dur- 
ing the winter, the genial feafon would certainly haye called them 
abroad before the latter end of March, and it would be very ex- 
traordinary to find a fingle one wrapt up, fleeping in its winter 
dormitory, fo late in the feafon. What then can be more plain, 
but that ouraffertion, in contradiftinétion tothat of Mr. Achard’s, 
is right, isjuft?, Befide, as a farther demonftration of the truth of 
what we haveadvanced, I have frequently feen near my refidence,(a) 
fand-martins drawn out of lofty fand banks by boys, as early in 
the feafon, and with the fame apparatus, as that defcribed by Mr. 
Achard. The birds taken in this manner were undoubtedly 
retired to thofe recefles for the purpofes of building; and 1 can- 
not entertain that wild, that ridiculous notion, that they had lain 
there all the winter. 
(a) i.e, At Market-Lavington, in Wiltthire, 
menon, 
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tnenon.* For a confiderable while I was unable to 
account for it, and could not imagine from whence it 
came, or how it could preferve itfelf fo long. ‘To fay 
it remained torpid for upwards of two months, would 
be talking extravagantly and inadvertently ; or to af- 
fert; that it had taken its long excurfion over the ocean 
from a remote clime, would be equally as unreafon- 
able and unphilofophical. Having finee maturely and 
deeply confidered this occurrence, I believe I have at 
laft attained the genuine folution, which is,——that it 
was a bird bred here, and being left behind at the mi- 
gration of the reit, made a fhift to fupport itfelf in our 
_ country for a confiderable time. This is ftill the more 
probable, as the two months preceding had been un- 
commonly mild and warm. With propriety, there- 
fore, we may reafonably fuppofe, that there were then 
fome infects to be found flying in the air ; this grant- 
ed, there is nothing wonderful or furprifing in the 
affair. ! | 

The dppeatance of fwallows and martins at un- 
feafonable times are frequent. Mr. Pennant men- 
| _ tions 
* Having then made rio refearches in natural hiftory, and being 
quite a novice in ornithology, I muft confefs I was inclined tobe- 
lieve that martins, fwallows, &¢. laid mottonlefs all the win- 
ter; but new innumerable evidences of an oppofite nature con- 
vince me of the contrary 
+ Not only fwallows, but many other fpecies, which are de- 
nominated birds of paflage, are not only feen here occafionally, 
but are known to continue in this country all the winter. A 
few of the ftone-chats and whin-chats (the greater part of which 
tribe difappear in autumn) remain on our heaths and commons 
all the year round. The reafon of this is not certainly known. 
Perhaps the few that ftay behind are the produce of a late breed, 
and are incapable of departing with the reft of their feathered 
mates. How they fupport themfelves during the dreary feafon 
we cannot pretend to determine; probably they 1 a a {canty 
fubfiftence from the places where they haunt, by feeding on gnats 
and other minute infects, which glide about the air all the win- 
ter; or it is not impoffible but they may change their ufual re- 
paft, when neceflitated by nature. Ne 
. 3 ome 
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tions feveral inftances of a fimilar kind. Very neat 
Chriftmas (faith this author) a few appeared: on the 
moulding of 2 window of Merton College, Oxford, 
in a remarkable warm nook. On the twenty-third: 
of O&ober, 1767, a martin was feén in Southwarky 
flying in and out of its neft; and on the twenty-ninth 
of the fame month four or five fwallows were obferved 
hovering round, and fettling on the county hofpital’ 
at Oxford. As thefe birds muft be of .a later hatch,’ 
Mr. Pennant very juftly obferves, ’tis highly impro- 
bable that, at fo late a feafon of the year, they would 
attempt, from one of our midland counties, a voyage 
almoft as far as the equator or Senegal. | 
We proceed now to ¢onfider the /econd. opinion of 
naturalifls, with refpect to the migration of fwallows, 
&c. and hope to convince the reader of its improba- 
bility and abfurdity, by cogent and undeniable argu- 
ments. ; | i oi, 
Amaziog and unnatural as it may appear, it has 


been affirmed by many, that {wallows pafs the winter 


¢ 


_ immerfed under ‘ice at the bottom of lakes, or be- 
neath the water of the fea. The firft who proparaged 
Bus 


this moft abfurd and: ridiculous notion was Ci 

Magnus, Archbifhop of Upfal, who very ferioufly ac- 
quaints us, that they are frequently found in clufiered 
mafies at the bottom of the northern lakes, mouth to 
mouth, wing to wing, foot to foot, and that they af. 
femble together for this purpofe, and creep down the 
reeds in autumn to their fubaqueous recefies. That 
when old fifhermen difcover fuch a mafs, they throw 


Some of thofe birds, which vifit us at the approach of winter; 
are alfo obferved to ftay with us the fummer feafon, though the 
majority of the fame {pecies conftantly and, regularly remove. 
‘The woodcock and fnipe, for inftance, fometimes continue with 
‘us during fummer, and even breed with us, making their nefts 
as well on the higheft mountains, as in our low moors and 
marfhes. Fieldfares, it is reported, have been alfo feen here in 
the midft of furnmer ; and a certain author relates, that he has 
found the young of the latter in marfhes, and among fedge, near 
the water. 


es 
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it again into the water ; but when young inexpeé- 
tienced ones take it, they will, by thawing the birds 
at a fire, bring them indeed to the ufe of their wings, 
Which will continue but a very {hort time, being ha of 
to a pretnature and forced revival.* 

_Olaus Magnus further adds, that a large clufter of 
fwallows being accidentally carried ‘by fome boys into 


¢ ftove, the {wallows, after thawing, began to fly 


about, but weakly, and for a vefy little time. 

Tis obvious the good Archbifhop did not want 
credulity in other inftances, for having ftocked the 
bottoms of lakes with birds, he ftores the clouds 


--with mice, which fometimes fall in plentiful fhowers in’ 


‘, a 


Norway; and the adjacent countries. + 


‘ * There are niore accounts (a) of fwallows being found in a 
benumbed ftate, immerfed under water; butas they are too noto+ 
rious, and incredible, to merit our attention, we fhall pats them 
over unnoticed. _We will, however, merely for the entertainment 
of the reader, juft mention a few. 

Etmuller relates, that he himfelf had difcbvered above a buthel 
of fwallows tinder the ic¢ iri a fifth pond, all dead to appearance ; 
but the heart ftill retaining its pulfation. To the fame purpofe, 
Dr. Colas, {peaking of their manner of fifhing in the northern 
parts, by breaking holes, and drawing their nets under the ice, 
faith, that he faw fixteen {fwallows drawn out of the lake of Sam- 


rodt, and about thirty out of the King’s great pond in Rojincilen ; 


alfo at Schlebitten, near an houfe of the earl of Dobna, he faw two 
f{wallows juft come out of the water, that could {carce ftand, being 
very wet and weak, with their wings hanging on the ground; 
an that he hath obferved the fwallows to be often’ weak wi fome 
days after their appearance. (b) 
_ Agreeably to this, Mr. Rheaumur received feveral accoumts, 
that bundles of fwallows have been found in quarries; and under 
the water; and he was promifed ocular demonftration, but none 
‘of his correfpondents kept their words. (¢) 
~ Another author informs us, that he has taken them out of the 
bottoms of rivers, ponds, lakes, &c. ‘in great quantities, where 
they pafs the winter without motion, and have no perceptible figns 
of life, except the beating of the heart. 

_ ot Gefner. Icon, An. 100. 

(a) Dertham’s Phyf, Theol; 349. Pontoppidan’s Hitt, of Norway, 
3,,99. Etmuller Differt. 2, cap, 10, feat, Sy 

(6) Derham’s Phyfs Theel. 359% 

(¢) Brookes’s Nat, Hift, b, 2, p. 1695 

C Incon- 
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- Inconfiftent as it may appear to a ferious and con-’ - 
fiderate reader; unnatural and wunreafonable as the 
fuppotition is, credit has actually been given to the 
fubmerfion of {wallows, even by our own countrymen. 
What fuperftitious prefumption! Erroneous aflertion 
indeed! How incompatible with reafon !-how m 
ftruous to thought!+-We cannot think on it without 
finiling at the folly, at the fimplicity of the.authors, 

Mr. Klein, who in other inftances cannot be accufed 
of ealy credulity, is a dupe to this notion, and ftrongly 
patronizes this doctrine. . How he came to adopt this 
mott. prepofterous of all errors, we cannot imagine. 
Fie relates the following hiftory of the {wallows retiring, 
which he received from fome countrymen, and others. 
They afferted,; that the birds aflembled in numbers on 
areed, tilit broke, and funk-with them to the bottom ; 
and before their immerfion, they had.a dirge ofa quar- 
ter of an hour’s length. “That others would unite in 
laying hold of a ftraw with their bills, and fo plunge 
down. in fociety.. -Others again would form adarge 
mafs by clinging together with their feet, and in that 
inanneér commit themfelves to the deep.* 

Though. thefe accounts have been countenanced, 
confirmed, ‘and eftablifhed by fuch.a.group of eminent 
waturalifts. and others,: there appears not the {malleft 
truth in them. Indeed, they are fo‘abfurd, fo exceed- 
ingly abfurd, that they are hardly worthy confutation: 
Can it be poffible that fuch tender and delicate 
birds, who are\unable to bear the inclemency of our 
gmildeft winters, fhould immerfe themfelves in the 
‘coldeit of all ‘elements, ‘and’ remain ‘there fo long a 
period without perifhing? Can it be poflible for them 
to metamorphize themielves, .as.it were, into amphi- 
ious animals, :and alternately change their clement, 
as beft fuits their conftitutions ?» 

Surely the water muft be too frigid and ‘too unna- 
‘tufal a retreat‘for fuch fumither‘birds ; and we are in- 
clined to believe, that fhould they have no-occafion for 

breath 


# Klein’s Hit. Ay. 205) 200s 
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breath in their fubaqueous dormitories, yet in the (pring, 
when the genial warmth begins to call them from their 
wintry tombs, their feathers would not be in a proper’ 


condition to lift them out of the water. Frifch has’ . 


made an experiment, which ftrikes at the very founda- 
tion of this affertion, and evidently proves the falfity, the 


8 inconfiftency of thefe relations, He informs us, that he 


has taken feveral fwallowsalive, tied marks totheirclaws, | 
and then releafed them. When the fame {wallows re-’ 
turned again, he did not perceive the water had fpoiled 
them: one of thecriterions, or marks, was red thread,: 
made fo by a water colour only, which muft needs 
have been wafhed off, if the fwallow had hid itfelf 
under the water. Perhaps it may appear wonderful 
how he came to catch the fame ‘bird again; but we 
muft confider that fwallows always return to their old 
nefts again,* and commotily build them in chimney 
tops. 

It has been fuppofed, that in the fwallow fpecies,’ 
which have their winter refidence under the water, the 
blood might lofe its motion by the feverity of the cold, 
and tnus the birds become torpid ; but Mr, Buffar, by 
placing many of this fort in an ice-houfe, difcovered’ 
that the cold, by which their blood was congealed, 


__ was alfo fatal to them, 


Some of the naturalifts, confcious that this onnhGas 
cal, this egregious hypothefis would not bear the teft,’ 
ftarted another conjecture, ally as erroneous and? 
unlikely as the former, viz. “Ta Wedler there may not 
be a {pecies, apparently like the reft, but of a different 
internal conformation, in order to capacitate them for a 
ftate of infenfibility during the rigour of the winter. 
A curious anatomift, therefore, difleGed feveral of 
them, but found nothing i in them different from other 
birds, as tothe organs of refpiration ; and he faith, all 
thofe creatures. that fleep during the dreary feafon, as 
bats, frogs, lizards, &c. are of a contrary make as to 


* See page 21, where this is more fully demonfrated. 
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thofe organs; it is therefore (faith he) a wild opinion 
that thele birds. can remain any fone time under 
water without drowning. ° 

It is, indeed; enough to raife one’s indignation, to 
fee fo many vouchers, fo many ‘candidates for this 
foolifh and erroneous conjecture, which is not only 
repugnant to reafon, but, according to the laws of na+ 
ture, an abfolute impafibility. In relating fo many 
inftances of unparalleled credulity, E-confeis 1 cannot 
{upprefs the irafcible paffion: That ever men of fenfe, 
men of genius, men of diftinguifhed abilities, fhould 
fuffer themfelyes to be fo involved, fo deeply involved 
in the dark mifts of error and ignorance |’ They affign 
not the /malle/ reafon to account for thefe birds being 
able to endure fo long a fubmerfion without being 
drowned, or fuffocated. ° Not the fmalleft reafotyis given 
how they preferve themfelves,* or remain without de+ 
caying; in fuch a cold and turbulent element,' st 
muft be very unnatural to fo weak and delicate a bird. 

- Having fufficiently fhewed the abfurdity of a notion,. 
- which has long been countenanced and fupported, we 
come now to confider the zhird opinion of authors, 
which has been advanced on this topic and in this; 
we fhall be very concife, ) 

About the year 1740, a pamphlet on the emigration 
‘of birds appeared, afer ting that they fly to the moon, 
or fome other planet, where they take up their abode 
during winter, and return from thofe aerial habitations 
again in the {pring. The author of the rhapfody has 
taken infinite pains to confirm this ftrange and novel 


_ * On fuppofition we did admit that fwallows, &c. do retire 
under the water, in feas, «rivers, ponds;: lakes, ‘and the like, is 
cannot fee how they can eafily efcape the ravages of aquatic ani+ 
mals, andother finny inhabitants of that element. . Certainly if 
the voracious creatures of the deep fhould difcoyer their lurkin 

places, (as no doubt but fometimes they would) they would fall 
to, and, deftroy them-without mercy. - The dangers which.thefe 
birds would be expofed to under the water, where their enemies 
- {warm in mmenfe numbers, are fo many, and fo great, that iy 
one deuth part of be che would ever be ee to 6 ia 
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fuppofition; he thinks that they are about two months 
pafling thither, and that after ae are arrived above 
the Jower region of the air, into the thin ether, they 
will have no occafion for food, as it will not ‘be ‘fo apt 
to prey upon the fpirits, as our lower’ nitrous air. 
Even in this ferrene, faith this author, bears will live 
upon their fat all the winter, without any new fupply 
of food; and perhaps, faith he, thefe birds, being very 
fucculent and fanguine, ae se have their provifions laid 
Up in their very bodies for their voyage. 

And ’tis very probable (faith this author) that they 
dre in a kind of fleep, or ftate of infenfibility, if notall, 
a great.part of the way, between the attraction of the 
earth and that of the moon, to which {leep the fwift 
acquired motion may very much contribute. 

Farther, he obferves, that if it can be proved thefe 
birds do not fly to the moon, who. can tell but that 
there may be tome concrete bodies, at much lefs dif- 
tance than that opake planet, which in all probability 
may be the recefs of thefé creatures, and may ferve but 
for little elfe than their entertainment? “If there be fuch 
ztherial iflands, they muft be fuppofed of fuch magni- 
tude cnly, and at fuch a diftance, as theit refleCive light 
may not reach our earth, (though perhaps they may 
ferve to illuminate our atinofphere) and yet no farther 
off but thefe birds may arrive unto them in due time.* 

This notion of flying to the moon, &c. is, I think, 
too extravagant to require any confutation. The moon, 
as Mr. Jonfon, in a letter to Mr. Ray, very juitly re- 
marks, is too far a journey for thefe birds.+ ’Tis 
equally ridiculous to fuppofe, as a celebrated writer has 
done, that they foar above theatmofphere in their paflage 
to diftant countries ; for thefe feathered nations would 
die inevitably, if removed beyond ‘the mafs of air that 
furrounds the earth, for want of that uniform preffure 


* See an effay on the emigration 4 birds, s an sees eiant 
aren; p- 42, and 47% 

+ Ray’s Letters, p. 198. 3 | Feet e 
ht i laa , which 
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which is the {pring of internal motion in the animal 
m:chine, Thisis rendered demonftrable from reafon 
and experiment, on animals in the exhaufted re- 
ceiver. 

Upon the whole, the fourth opinion of naturalifts, 
which we are now going to enter upon, coincides ex- 
actly with our own fentiments, and has the utmoft ap- 
pearance of probability; which is, that they remove ta 
warmer climates, where they meet with a fupply of 
food, and a temperature of air, adapted to their con- 
ftitations. ‘ 

This notion of {wallows emigrating to diftant climes, 
has been frequently imperfectly hinted, but never fatis- 
factorily proved. By our own obfervations and expe- 
riments, combined with authors of the greateit vera- 
city, we flatter ourfelves to render this fuppofition a 
inconteftable, — 

_ That every fpecies of fwallows remove at the com- 
mencement of winter into warmer countries, is no 
longer to be difputed, as we can convince the reader 
by innumerable and undeniable proofs. Previous to 
their departure, it is well known that they affemble in 
great numbers on the tops of towers, churches, trees, 
chimnies, &c. Here they will continue twittering for 
feveral hours together, as if in confultation.. On a 
{udden they will all fly off, take an ample circuit in the 
atmofphere, and after a fight of a few minutes reft 
again. ‘This they repeat daily, when the weather is 
ferene and warm, a month or fix weeks before their 
departure. ‘Thefe tranfient diurnal excurfions, which 
are fo often renewed, are probably defigned to exercife 
their young, and prepare them for the long aerial jour- 
ney, which 1 ina little time they are to attempt; or pofli- 
ly thefe oceafional eflays may be made by the majority, 
in order to remind them of their voyage, and to capa- 
citate them to fly with more facility over the wide Atlan- 
tic ocean, to their winter refidence ; which, I fuppofe, 
cannot be Iefs than three. or four thoufand miles 
diftant, 
Having 
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_ Having called an aflembly, and concerted meafures,; 
as foon as the cold'commences,* and thofe fwarms of 
infects difappear, which a little while ago filled the air ; 
apprized of the gloomy feafon, they wait a favourable 
gale, and then unanimouily take their long .and arduous’ 
voyage + through theliquid fky. bse ey 
_ Asa farther proof, thefe ‘birds are annually obferved 
to fly over the feas; in numbers immenfe. What 
darkening clouds of them do the mariners frequently 
fee, {weeping over the wide ¢capacious ocean! Often, 
through fatigue and wearinefs, they alight in myriads 


* ‘When the folar heat apparently declines, when the days 
fiorten, and chilling frofts appear, thefe concomitants of ap- 
proaching winter are fo many-fignals to théfe birds to leave our 
climates and-fearch for one more agreeable to them; befide, by 
thefe accidents being alfo tinted im their food, they are neceffi- 
fated to depart.. The generality of this tribe feldom forfake us 
till toward the ‘middle of O&vber, and fometimes not till after 
that period... They ufually appear about the middle of April; -in+ 
deed, in fome feafons, by the beginning of that month; nay, there 
are inftances of their being feen by the middle of March. 

+ That mafter of bold defcription and beautiful painting, .Mr, 
Thomfon, has given us, in his Seafons, the following account 
of the departure of the {wallow tribes, which we prefume will 
hot be difagréeable to the reader. «oi | 

When autumn {catters his departing gleams,” 
Warn'd of approaching winter, gather’d, play 
‘The {wallow people ; and tofs’d wide around, 
O’er the calm iky, in convolution fwift, 
‘Fhe feather’d eddy floats : rejeicing once, 
Ere to their wintry flumbers they retire; _ . 
In clufters clung, beneath the mouldering bank, 
And where unpierc’d by froft the cavern {weats 5 
Or rather into warmer climes convey’d, a 
With other kindred birds of feafon; there 
‘They, twitter chearful, till the vernal months 
Invite them welcome back ; for thronging, now 
- Innumerous wings are in commotion all, Teale. 
Sidi Mit os Artunmn, 1/835, See 
_ We arehappy to have fo able a poet, and fo learned ‘aiman, as - 
Mr. Thomifon, on our fide. .His. authority, with refpeétto the 
migration of fummer bird's of paflage, and their pafling to warmer 
‘climes, is, we think, no contemptibleevidence, M4 
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on the fhips,* and after, a tranfient repofe, urge their 
Aight. again toward. the deftined’ port; where they 
arrive in due. time, and remain in peace and plenty, 
fill clement fkies, and vérnal funs, invite them back 
again. OR A SES he A aaa Ts es ‘ 
Mr. Catefby, a very learned and. ingenious natu- 
ralift; in {peaking of the migration of fwailows, feems 
to have treated the fubject_ with a great deal of judg- 
ment.¢ The reports of thofe we call bifds of paflage 
lying torpid in caverns and hollow trees, this gentle- 
man thinks are ill attefted and abfurd. He agrees with 
us in opinion, that thefe birds fly into other countries, 
with .this additional conjecture, that the, places they 
retire, to, lie in the fame latitude in the fouthern 
hemifphere, as thofe from whence they depart. where 
the feafons reverting, they enjoy the like temperature 
of air; but, this we think is abfolutely impoffible, the 
diftance being for the moft part too great; nor is there 
neceflity for fuch.a long paffage, fince the countries on 
this fide the liné may anfwer the fame purpofe., 4 
__As to their manner of travelling, it is probable that 
{fwallows, whofe wings, by their length and continual 


* Agreeably to this, Sir Charles Wager gives the following 
account of what happened to him in one of his voyages. ** Re- 
“¢ turning home,” faith Sir Charles, ‘¢ in the {pring of the year, 
«* as I came into founding in our channel, a great flock of {wal-. 
** lows came and fettled on all my rigging; every rope was covered; 
«* they hung on one another like a {warm of bees, the decks and. 
¢ carving were filled with them. ‘They feemed almoft famifhed 
** and fpent, and were only feathers and bones; but being re- 
“¢ cruited with a night’s reft, took their flight in the morning. (a). 

This very great’ fatigue evidently proves, that their journey: 
muft have been very long, confidering the amazing {wiftnefs of 
thefe birds; it is likely they had pafled over the Atlantic ocean, 
and were returning from Senegal, or other parts of Africa. 

We have innumerable other proofs of fwallows being feen 
paffing over the ocean; but they are too prolix to’ recite* here. 
‘Thofe we have already mentioned are colleéted from the bef 
authorities, and are fo well attefted that they cannot be'denied.° 

+ See Philofoph. Tranfatt. No. 483. F 


a (2) Phil; Tranf. yok, 2, part 2, p+ 459. be called 
' ; ‘exercilé, 
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exercile, are fitted for long flights,* can ftretch over wide 
feas, and perform their journey much fooner, and with 
more facility, than other {mall birds which have fhort 
wings, &c. | 

Mr. Willoughby is of opinion, that fwallows go 
into hot countries, particularly to Egypt and Ethiopia; 
and indeed it is not improbable but fome of them may 
fpend their winter there, as at the time thefe birds quit 
Europe, the inundation of the Nile is over, and the 
marthes and ftagnating waters {warm with flies of dif- 
ferent fpecies, which are proper food for fwallows. 
During our winter, therefore, we may fuppole fome 
of them to ftay in thofe countries, where every thing | 
at that period is in its bloom and beauty, till feorching 
heats induce them to feek a milder climate, and fly from 
Africa to Europe. 

Another reputable and very learned naturalift fpeaks 
to this purpofe, which farther confirms our fentiments, 
that fwallows @dfually emigrate into warmer climes. 

It is (faith he) a moft egregious notion indeed, to 
think, as many have done, that fwallows and other 
fummer birds fleep during winter in hollow trees, in 
fand pits, under the earth, &c. till, roufed by the in- 
vigorating warmth of returning {pring, they rife from 
their dormant ftate, and reaflume again their gaiety. 
Moft of the ancient naturalifts, indeed, were of this 
opinion, and many of the moderns adhere to it; but 
it is eafy to fhew the abfurdity of fuch a conjecture, and 
it is equally eafy to demonftrate, that they abfolutely 
leave this part of the world at the approach of winter, 
and fly in purfuit of a more temperate region. Doubt- 
lefs if they hid themfelves any where in this country, 
there would be aunual proofs of it in almoft every county 


* In Kalm’s voyage to America is a remarkable inftance of 
the diftant flight of fwallows, for one lighted in the thip he was 
in, September the 2d, when he had paffed over only two thirds of 
the Atlantic ocean. His paffage was uncommonly amor when 
this accident happened he was fourteen days fail from Cape 
Hinlopen, ‘ : 
a Ee D Aye gia 
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in England: ’Tis true, it has been frequently aflerted, 
that fwallows have been found in a torpid ftate, both 
under the earth, and at the bottoms of rivers; but as 
there are no authentic and inconteftable evidences, fuch 
reports are undeferving of our credit. ' haa 

I cannot but think, (continues this naturalift) were 

‘ they to refide here; but that fome of this tribe would 
appear earlier than they do, efpecially when the fpring 
‘is forward, and the weather warm. Nay, I cannot 
but think, were they to he torpid, fome of them would 
frequently be called abroad in the midft of winter on a 
fair day; but it is certain they are never feen * before 
their appointed time. Befide, I remarked this year, 
(1760) that we had the fineft, mildeft weather in Fe- 
bruary and March that ever was known; the {pring 
was fo exceedingly early, that the trees were cloathed 
in green a month fooner than ufual; the weather was 
alfo remarkably warm, which I think muft needs have 
awakened the {wallow tribes from their torpid inacti- 
vity, had they been in any part of our ifland. Warm, 

_ uncommonly warm as thofe months were, not one ap- 
peared till the middle of April ;+=a fuficient proof that 
they do not lay torpid in any part of Great- Britain, 
but adétually leave us + at the approach of winter. 

But to render this truth guzte indifputable, to folve. 
the matter fully, and prevent any farther controverfies 
on this affair, we beg leave to obferve, that we have 
more than once had ocular proof of what, with pro- 
priety, we may term, an actual migration of thefe birds. 
About old Michaelmas we have frequently obferved 
immenfe numbers of fwallows and martins fettled 


* This writer feems totally ignorant that ftraggler's are fome- 
times feer. out of their feafon’; as he afferts, that they are ‘¢ never 
obferved but at their appointed times.”—This, however, is no 
difparagement to the {cope of his arguments, the reft of his fenti- 
ments being founded on truth. 

i 4+ Mr. Adanfon has proved’ beyond contradiétion, that thefé 
ummer birds annually take their fight to a warmer region, and 
return again inthe fame manner. 


fometimes 


~ 
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fometimes on the tops of trees, and fometimes on - 
bufhes, ata great diftance from their fummer haunts ;. 
here they have fat filent for fome time, as if in delibera- 
tion; on a fudden we have feen them all take wing, 
mount to a certain height, and, with an eafy regular - 
motion, proceed toward the weftern ocean, when our 
eye has followed them till they were quite impercepti- 
ble; and what was very extraordinary, nota fingle one. 
was to be found after the departure of the great affem- 
bly, which evidently teflifies that what we obferved was 
the firjt fally, or fetting out, of thefe fummer vifitants. : 
Thefe annual proceedings we have remarked fora long: 
feries of years,* | 

The departure, and arrival of thefe birds, are re+ 
markably regular with refpect to the feafon, which any. 
one may be cenvineed of, by annually taking notice 
of the exact time when they go and come. 1 find by, 
my journal, that they appeared in Wiltfhire on April 5, 


* Similar to our account is that of Mr, White’s.—-Travelling, 
ene morning at the latter end of autumn, (faith this gentleman). 
between my houfe and coaft, I was environed with a thick fog ; 
but ona large wild heath the mift began to break, and I difcovered 
a number of Bealfows cluftered on the ftanding bufhes, as if they 
had roofted there. As foon as the fun broke out, they were in~ 
ftantly on wing, and, with an eafy and placid flight, proceeded 
toward the ocean. After this I faw no more flocks, but only 
now and then a ftraggler. me cy 

Thefe autumnal meetings are very common in the fwallow 


_tcibes, juft about the time they depart. On the willows, about 


the little ifles in the ‘Thames, they are annually feen to aflemble, 
We are informed, that on the 26th of September laft, two gentle- 
men, who happened to be at Maidenhead-Bridge, furnifhed at 
leaft a proof of the numbers there affembled. ‘They went with 
torches, about midnight, to a neighbouring ifle, and in lefs than 
half an hour brought afhore fifty dozen. ‘The branches of the 
trees were loaden with them in fucli a manner, that they had 
nothing more to do than to draw them through their hands, the 
birds never moving till they were fecured. Some will, perhaps, 
affert that this rendezvous met for the purpofe of plunging into 
fubaqueous retreats ; hut was that the cafe, they could not efcape 
difcovery in a river conftantly fifhed asthe Thames: undoubtedly 
3 fpeedy departure was their aim. 


D2 Betti: 
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1774, and difappeared on the gth of Oober. In 
17755 they were feen April 3, and leftus Odtober the 
rath. In 1776, onthe 7th of the fame month, and left 
us one day later than the preceding year. In 1777, they 
appeared on the 4th, and difappeared O@ober the 13th, 
Next year they arrived on the gth of April, and difap- 
peared about twodayslater. In 1779, they were feen 
April the roth, and left us on the rath or 13th of 
Qdober; fo that in the fpace of five revolving feafons, | 
the time of their arrival and difappearing agreed al- 
-moft to a day. When they leave Europe, they always 
eo off in vait flocks, and what is very remarkable, a 
itrageler is fcarce ever left behind. In the vernal fea- 
fon, they quit the warmer regions, and return in the 
fame manner. Be 

The different fpecies of fwallows do not go and 
come at the fame time; the fand martin ufually arrives 
firft; about a week after the fwallow is feen; afew days 
later, Common martins come in great numbers, and 
difperfe themfelves all over Europe. Each fpecies com- 
monly come to us'in companies, and are generally firft 
feen after a rainy day. ; 

Extraordinary as it may appear, *tis certain that the 
fwift conftantly difappears about the middle of Auguft. 
We cannot pretend to determine the caufe why it leaves 
us fo early ; want of food cannot drive it from our 
climate, as infects are then very plentiful in our ifland ; 
neither can the feverity of the feafon compel it to quit 
this country, as the weather is ufually very warm when > 
it departs, Perhaps it may feed-on a particular fpecies 
of infects, which may be very common in the firft 
fummersmonths, and vanifh in autumn. As fwifts 
always fly high, it is probable thefe infects are found 
only in the upper regions of the air: it is alfo probable 
that their feafon is over, and they are no longer to be 
found after the middle of Auguft; if fo, as nothing is” 
more likely, the caufe of their early migration is very 
evident. 

as 


= 


— 
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-?Tis no lefs true than remarkable, that fwallows 
annually return to their refpective haunts, and claim 
the fame nefts which they occupied the preceding fea- 
fon. This I have already demonftrated in a former 


-work.* How they fteer their unerring courfe to their 


native countries, after fuch a long and diftant migration, 
cannot eafily be conceived; unlefs, we will fuppofe that 
they are guided, and impelled, as it were, by a cer- 
tain quality of the air. If this be the cafe, at firft fer- 
ing out they muft foar aloft, and after meeting with a 
particular part of the atmofphere, congenial to their 
natures, they follow the fame aerial tra@, which brings 
them fafe to the refpective countries at which they are 
wont toarrive.t Butif we allow this fuppofition, we. 
muft grant that a providential inftinct is the compafs 
by which they are guided. All brute creatures, it is 
well known, have a kind of law implanted in them by 
the Great Confervator of the world; to this innate 


_™ The book alluded to above, is a work which has lain by 
me finifhed fome years, but has not yet been publifhed, entitled, 
A New and Complete Natural Hiftory of Britifh Birds. It will be 
comprifed in two large volumes oftavo, and will {peedily appear. 
‘The publication of this performance has been purpofely delayed, 
in order that it may be rendered as perfect and complete as poflible, 

+ Not only martins, but every other fummer bird oF paflage 
of the diminutive tribe, feturn to the fame diftri&, nay to the 
very fame fpot, which they inhabited in a former feafon, Fly- 
catchers I have known to build eight, nine, and even ten years 
fucceffively, in a certain crevice of an old wall,’ not far from my 
dwelling; apprehenfive that it was the fame bird which annually 
and invariably vifited the fpot, curiofity prompted me to try an 
experiment, which put the matter, out of doubt. When an 
opportunity offered, 1 took the female, cut off the extremity 
of the upper mandible of the bill, and with a knife made feveral 
perfpicuous marks on its claws: this done, I fet her at li- 
berty: the fucceeding {pring the fame bird returned, with the 
diftinguifhing marks I had given it, which was at once {fatis- 
factory. Perhaps fome will fay it is impoflible the bird fhould 
furvive, after it was deprived of the ‘point of its bill; they will, 
however, pleafe to obferve, that what was cut off was fo very in. 
confiderable, that the lofs of it could hardly be perceptible to the 
bird ; it could not therefore be any way detrimental to its feeding, 


Jaw 
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law they readily yield obedience, guided by the impulfe 
of which they cannot err. In fhort, this is the faculty 
which direéts and regulates them in all their ways, and 
all their actions. 

We have now nothing more to add concerning the’ 
{wallow tribes. The cleareft evidence imaginable has 
been given, that they move into other regions. ‘The 
pains we have taken to prove this, the variety of 
authors we have confalted, and the many inftances we’ 
have brought to confirm it, we doubt not, will be 
 fatisfa€tory to the curious. 

The reft. of. our fummer emigrants fall next under 
confideration. In the difcuffion .of thefe, neceflity 
obliges’ us to be lefs prolix, leaft we {well this little 
volume beyond its appointed bounds: | 

The birds that leave us at the commencement of 
‘winter, and make their regular returns in the fpring, 
are, the goatfucker, the cuckow, the turtle, the ftork,’ 
the crane, the fwallow tribe, the nightingale, the 
black cap, the wheat-ear, the fly-catcher, the ftone- 
chat, the whin-chat, the white-throat, the butcher- 
‘bird, the wry-neck, the red-ftart, the willow wren, 
etoboli, &c. &c. ri 

It cannot be juftly fuppofed that the fmall birds of 
pafflage, which have fhort wings, as the nightingale, 
black-cap, &c. can be capable of fuch diftant migra- 
tions as the fwallow ; it is therefore pretty certain that 
they have their winter refidence in Spain, or the fouth 
of France, countries which they may eafily reach, 

' Thefe birds, in all probability, fly from hedge to 
hedge, and from field to field, feeding as they go, till 
they come to the neareft fea coaft, and if they have not 
ftrength to fly over, they can then with facility make 
their way to the fouthern parts of Europe; and in all 
probability, that innate knowledge which prompts 
them to take thefe yearly excurfions, direéts them to 
the narrowelt part of our channel, to fhun the hazard 
of paffing over the wide ocean. But thefe fhort-winged 
birds are capable of longer flights than we are aware es 
bales, . Lor 
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for Bellonius afferts, that he has feen quails, which by 
their ftru€ture feem little adapted for fuch long journies, 
pafling and repafling the Mediterranean in great num- 
bers, at the feafons when they: leave us, and vifit us 
Againa =. siege! sta lp : 
Tis very probable that the whole tribe of our fum- 
mer vifitants do not-all fly to the fame countries, but 
fpend the winter in differenticlimates; for fome of 
them leave us fooner than others, and appear again 
earlier or Jater in the fpring, according to the diftance. 
ef the countries to which they. come and go. 

Next to the cuckow, the fwift is the firft that dif-— 
appears in the fummer. In the beginning of Septem- 
ber the nightingale retires, and is feen no more till 
the latter end of April, or the beginning of May. The 
black-cap, the white-throat, the wheat-ear, the fly- 
catcher, and the ftone-chat, depart about the fame 
time; but the two latter are ufually foremott in the 
fpring, frequently appearing about the middle of March. 
Next come the willow wren and the red-fiart, the 
whin-chat and the tit-lark, to proclaim the approach 
of fpring, and charm us with their fweet variety of 
notes. . The reft of the emigrants follow in fucceflion, 
and are ufually all arrived, fcattered over the face of 
the country, by the beginning of May.* 


_ * The coming of our fummer birds are indeed, in fome mea- 
fure, regulated by the weather and the ftate of the feafon.. When 
the fpring commenceth early, they are commonly all arrived by 
the middle of April ; when it is late, cold, and fevere, as it fre- 
quently happens, they are’retarded in their paflage, and are never 
feen till the vernal feafon is very far advanced. 

_ Many of them (efpecially thofe that are weak and feeble) un- 
doubtedly (unable to proceed) perifh in their journey. .Many, 
it is likely, are deftroyed by rapacious birds in their excurfions 
toand from this ifland; and many that arrive here too early, die 
when the feafon is cold, for want’ of .fufficient fubfiftence:— 
Rheaumar informs us,-that the. fwallows which appeared firft, 
-after the long and fevere froft in 1740, all died of hunger... Many 
other fmall birds of paffage, it is probable, perithed by the fame 
raufe.- - Yoni . aay 
Tis 
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Tis very remarkable that fome of thefe, which are 
birds of paffage in England, have a fixed refidence itt 
fome countries all the year round. A fpecies of 
fwallows, Herodotus mentions, refides in Egypt the 
whole year. Profper Alpinus afferts the fame;* and: 
Mr. Loten, late‘Governor. of Ceylon, declares, that 
thofe of Java never remove. Every other fort we 
have heard of, except thefe, obferve a periodical mi- 
gration, or retreat. ‘The fwallows of Norway, North 
America,. Kamfchatka, the temperate parts of Europe, 
of Aleppo,. and Jamaica, all agree in this one parti-+ 
cular.+ , 1 ae . . 

On the contrary, fome birds, which never remove 
from this ifland, are migratory in other countries. 
Larks, which are fettled inhabitants here, are birds of 
paffage in. the north, deferting that region in winter, 
to return with the returning fpring. The chaffinch, 
that conftantly refides here, appears in Carolina and 
Virginia ity the winter, but goes in fumimer to breed in 
the more northern countries. . | 

Before we clofe this department, we: fhall fay fome- 
thing of the larger birds of paflage; viz. the cuckowy 
the turtle, the ftork, the crane, the goat-fucker, &c. - 

Of this tribe, the cuckow is the moft remarkable, 
Early in the {pring it difcovers itfelf in our country by 
its well-known voice; at the approach of winter it to- 
tally difappears, and is heard of no more till the vernal 
feafon enfuing. Many are the conje€tures how it pre- 
ferves itfelfin the winter; fome fay that it hides itfelf in 
our ifland, and continues in a dormant ftate; and it 
has been afferted, that cuckows have been difcovered 
in the midft of winter, not only in holes of trees, but 
under ground in fandy foils, alfo in the caverns of 


* Hiftory of Egypt, #, 198. a 
+ Confult Pontoppidan’s See of Notway, yol.2, page 98; 
Catefby’s Hiftory of Carolina, vol. 1, page 513 the Hiltory of 
Kamfchatka, page-162; Ruffel’s Hiftery ef Alepno, page 70; 
and the Philofoph, Tranfactions, No. 361, . 
rocks, 
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tocks, antique buildings, old walls, out-houfes, and 

the like. Nay, fome pretend that they have been 

found in ftacks of wheat, hay, &c. deat to appear-_ 
ance; but, after carrying them to a’fire, they have re- 

vived,* and fung with as much vigour as in the midft - 
of fpring. By the ancients it was a received notion, 

that there is a fecret fympathy between this bird and 

the kite, and that he takes a cuckow under his pro- 

tection, and even wafts him on his fhoulders to ditiant 

climates. ‘[here.ate many other fables of this bird, 
but it would be impertinent to recite them, as they are 

not only repugnant to common fenfe, but fo anoma- 

lous, unwarrantable, and incredible, that they are 

quite unworthy the reader’s attention. 

Doubtlefs the cuckows, like fwallows, &c. fhift their’ 
habitation at the commencement of winter, ‘and feck a: 
country more fuitable to their nature and conftitutions.* 
Probably their winter refidence is in the fouthern: 
climes, or; poflibly, as they’ have great ftrength of 
flight, they may fly fo far as Egypt or Ethiopia. If: 
quails, which have {hort wings, can fly quite over the 
Mediterranean, fure Africa cannot be too diftant a. 
migration for thefe birds. ree 

_ ‘The cuckow makes the fhorteft ftay+ of any of our 


_ * Yhave heard it affirmed, that an old hollow tree being cut 
down. in a certain village in Wiltfhire, and laid on the fire, a 
cuckow, revived by the warmth, jumped out of the fuel, and be-, 
gan repeating its ufsal note with great energy, to the admiration — 
of the beholders: but I think this relation is too extravagant to- 
deferve our credit. chats | 
+ Though the generality of the cuckow tribe difappear at the 
latter end of June, fome.of the young are ufually feen in England, 
in July, Auguft, and evenin September. It is therefore certain , 
the latter brood do not migrate with the reft, as many of them are 
not fledged, nor even hatched, when the old ones leave this 
country. How thefe inexperienced animals, who never ftrayed 
from their native diftrict, and who are perfectly unacquainted with 
every other region, fhould difcover the climate where the pre- 
ceding emigrants have taken their abode, is a queftion not eafily 
to be folved. Guided undoubtedly they are bya kind of inttinét, 
implanted in them by the great Author of Nature. : 
| Nae fummer 
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fummer guefts. From the time of its arrival to its 
departure, is only three months. No reafon-can be 
afligned why they leave us fo eatly; it eannot be owing 
to a {carcity of food, nor can the frigidity of the wea- 
ther compel it to move, it being very warm when it de- 
parts. Likely, a certain temperament of the atmo- 
fphere, or a perceptible tranfition in their own bodies, 
may force them away, and prompt them to change 
their climate, in order to obtain what is more agreeable 
tothem. Mr. Stillingfleet faith, the cuckow is com- 
pelled here by that conftitution of air, which caufes 
the fig tree to put forth its leaves. From the coin-. 
cidence of the firft appearance of fummer birds of paf- 
fage, this ingenious writer mani eftablifh a natural 
calendar in our rural ceconomy.* 

Pennant is of opinion there is only a partial migration 
of thefe birds ; ,he thinks a few of them take fhelter in 
hollow trees, and lie torpid, till animated by unufual 
warm weather. He fays, he has two evidences of their 
being heard to fing as early as February, but they were 
_ not heard long; chilled again, he fuppofes, into tor- 
pidity. 

I cannot coincide with him: ’tis indifputable there 
are inftances of cuckows appearing in winter, but they 
are very rare and uncommon ; and we may reafonably 
fuppofe, that, when a ftraggler is feen in that fevere 
feafon, that it was either Jewildered in‘its paflage, or: 
was hatched #00 /ate to take its flight with the reft of a 
genus. 

The turtle-dove (which we are next to confider) 
comes hither in the fpring, and goes away again in 
autumn. ‘Their winter retreat isin the warm fouthern 
climes, where they breed. ‘Thefe birds arrive here in 
vait flocks ; they go off in the fame manner, and few 
or none remain in our northern countries during the 
winter, unlefs they are kept in aviaries or cages. It is 


* Calendar of Flora, vide preface throughout. 


fuppofed 
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fuppofed many of thefe {pend the dreary feafon in Egypt, © 
and other parts of Africa. — 
Storks vifit our ifland in the fpring, and go off again 
early in the autumnal feafon. Naturalifts are at a lofs 
where thefe birds go when they quit this climate; but 
it is pretty certain they fteer their courfe toward the 
fouthern countries. “The periodical journies of the 
ftork were taken notice of by the Antideluvians ; and 
indeed, almoft every naturalift; of antiquity gives 
an account of their conftant and regular migrations. 
Thefe birds no not all fly to the fame country; and it 
is very remarkable they always take their flight by night, 
Belon informs us they are common in the winter time 
in Egypt, and other parts of Africa. Some fay, that 
when they go away, the ftork, which arrives lait to the 
place of rendezvous, is killed on the fpot; but, inall 
probability, this affertion is not grounded on fact, but 
is only the fpawn of fuperftitious credulity. 
When they leave Europe, they gather together in 
vaft flocks. Being thus affembled, they will continue 


for fome days in the fame place, chattering and making. 


a great noife, as if debating of the method to proceed ; 
then being filent for fome time, after a fignal given, 
they all fly off, fetch many great rounds near the earth, 
and then gradually afcend, {till mounting higher and 
higher, till at length the great cloud, which a few 
moments ago darkened the atmofphere, is quite imper- 
ceptible. “Mhecelebrated’Thomfon has given fuch a 
fine and beautiful defcription of the paflage of the ftorks, 
that we cannot withhold it from our readers, | 


Where the Rhine lofes his majeftic force 
In Belgian plains, won from the raging deep, 
By diligence amazing, and the ftrong 
Unconquerable hand of liberty, 
. ‘The ftork affembly meets: for many a day. 
_ Confulting deep and various, e’re they take 
“Their arduous voyage thro’ the liquid fky. 
j , Bik ReRAERS Ae pa And 
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And now their-rout defign’d, their leaders chole, 
‘Their tribes adjufted, clean’d their vigorous wings, . 
And many a circle, many a fhort eflay 

Wheel’d round and round, in congregation full 
The figur’d flight afcends; and riding high, 

Th’ aerial billows mixes with the clouds. 


Seasons, Autumn, 1. 850. 


The crane ftays here fomewhat longer than the ftork, 
feldom delerting Europe till the middle of September. 
‘Thefe birds are found i in Lincolnfhire, and many other 
parts of England; but the cold artic region is their 
favourite abode. They come down into the more 
fouthern parts of Europe, rather as vifitants than in- 
habitants, yet it is not eafily afcertained how they 
portion out their time to the different parts of the world. 
Like forks, they migrate in immentfe flocks, and return 
in like manner. In Orleans, in France, Odtober 
¥763, there were feveral thoufands of them feen pafling 
from the north to the fouth. Gefner affures us, that 
_ the cranes ufually began>to quit Germany from about 
the 11th of September to the :7th of October; from 
thence they were feen fteering fouthward in ribmnbers 
incredible. Redi informs us ‘they arrive in ‘ufcany a 
fhort time after. Inthe feverity of winter: it-is not 
unlikely but they may advance fouthward, ftill nearer 
the line. 

When they migrate, they foar to an ithpereeptible 
heicht, and obferve great regularity in their flight. 
Milton, in his Paradile Loft, book’7,,1. 426,) has eles 
gantly exprefled this circumftence. 


Thus they, rang’d in figure, wedge their tah, 
Intelligent of feafons, and fet forth . 

Their : airy caravan high over feas 

Flying, and over lands. with mutual wing . 

Eafing their flight, fo fteers the prudent c crane 

Her annual voyage, borne on winds; the air 

Floats as they pafs, fann’d with unnumber’d plumes, 


The 


en, 


-Klein and many others, to be a fpecies o 
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The arrival of thefe birds of paflage is.wonderfully 
regular. Jedi tells us, that in the fields near Pifa, in 
Italy, they appeared on the 2oth of February, in 1667; 
on the 24th, in 1668; the 17th, in 1669; and the 
x5th, in 1670, | wolicd cant 

The goat/ucker, by fome called caprimulgus, is the 
lateft f{ummer emigrant we have...It does not reach us 
till the middle of May, and invariably retires before the 
latter end of Auguft, In fummer it is an inhabitan¢ 
of Derbyfhire, Shropthire, Yorkthire, and Wilthire. 
It conftantly flies. by night, and is fuppofed, by. 

p fwallow. 
This bird’s winter refidence. is in fome of the 
fouthern countries... As it difappears about the fame 
time as the fwift, it is probable it flies to the fame 
region, 

The guail is a regular emigrant, though it has been 
conjectured that it fleeps during the winter in fome 
parts of Great-Britain. Annually they are feen crofling 
the Mediterranean in numbers immenfe. When they 


- forfake this ifland, like cranes, they go off in the night, 


and ufually flyin pairs. The quail is fo tender a bird, 
that it cannot bear cold countries, . 
It appears furprifing, that quails, which are fo ill 
adapted for long flights, fhould attempt to fly over the 
wide extenfive ocean; but it iscertain theydo. Was it 
not confirmed by undeniable atteftations, it is fo very: 
extraordinary, that we could not credit it. Bellonius 
affures us, that when he went from Rhodes to Alexan- 
dria, in autumn, feveral quails, flying from the north to 
the fouth, were taken in his fhip. Sailing at fpring the 
contrary way, from fouth to the north, he obferved 


‘them on their return; when many of them were taken 


in the fame manner. This account coincides with 
many others to the fame purpofe. ‘The quail generally 
choofes a north wind for thefe nocturnal adventures, 
the fouth being very detrimental, as it retards their 
flight, by moiftening their plumage. 
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As we have now diftin@ly enumerated the whole 
tribe of the feathered: nations which vifit us in the | 
fpring, and defert us at the approach of winter; as we 
have marked the ftated times of their going and com- 
ing, followed them in their aerial journies, and traced 
them to their refpective regions, we fhall now turn our - 
view to our winter emigrants, and endeavour to fatisfy 
the curiofity of the reader, by fhewing the retreats of © 
the fieldfare, the red-wing, the woodcock, fnipe, &c, 
and leading him to thofe bleak and frozen climes, 
where they conftantly and regularly emigrate. 


OF 


“WINTER BIRDS 
O Bess P AGS &, A GE, | 


XY HEN thefe birds leave Europe, they retire to 

the northern parts of the continent, where 

. they breed, and refide during the fummer months, 

At the return of winter they are driven foutherly in 
queft of food, of which they are deprived by the ice and 
{now in thofe frigid regions. } 

Immente flocks of fieldfares and red-qwings appear 

here about the middle of October, and leave us in the 

fpring. Itisimagined that thofe which vifit our ifland 
have taken their flight from Sweden, Norway, and 

the neighbouring countries. 

Thefe birds are tempted here by the berries * which » 

are found in great plenty in moft parts of England, . 
and which make a principal part of their food. Some ~~ 

of this tribe, however, are in fome climates conftant ~ 
inhabitants, and never fhift their quarters ; thofe, for 
inftance, of Pruffia and Ruifia net only breed, but win- 
ter in thofe countries. , 


A convincing proof that thefe winter emigrants come 
here for food, is, becaufe the numbers that appear annually are 
very difproportionate. In fome feafons, when there is a great 
produce of hawthorn berries, every bufh {warms with them ;° 
when there is a fcarcity, it is remarked, very few of thefe birds: 
are tobe feen in this country. By this we may fuppofe, that they 
wander from country to country, and fettle in that only where 
they find a good ttock of food. in 

The 
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The fieldfare and’ red-wing (the Royfton crow ex 
cepted) ares the onty birds of paflage that conftantly 
and unanimoufly leave us at the commencement of 
winter.” And it i$ very extraordinary that thefe 
fhould leave us, there bemg'no abfolute neceffity for 
their migration, either on the {core of provifion or 
climate.. The place of their retirement is Sweden, and . 
other cold countries, in this. latitude; here they an-' 
hually breed and pafs their fummers. When they fteer 
their courfe back to Great-Britain, they company. with 
red-wings,* and make fhort flights, paffing trom hedge 
to hedge, and country to country, feeding as they go, 
till at length they reach our ifland. —It.is certain they . 
fpend the fummers in Norway, Sweden, and the 
adjacent countries, becdufe they are yearly feen paffing 
and repafling from and to the northern parts in great 
numbers. ; 

Inthe fpring, when they quit Europe, confcious cf 
the fuperior coldnefs of the boreal climes, they do not 
haften thither immediately, but fail gradually on 
~ through the more moderate countries of Germany and 
Poland. ‘When the feveriry of the cold is abated; and 
proper food may be met with for their fubfiftence, they 
journey on more expeditioufly, and arrive at the 
northern regions. » Here they difperfe themfelves over 
the face of the landfcape, and remain in peace and 
plenty, till they are driven back again by the rigorous 
feverity of the feafon. | 

' The coming of thefe birds * may then be pretty well 
accotrited for. Impelled by an innate principle of felf- 
prefervation, they go northward or fouthward in one’ 
fimple traé&t. When their food fails them here, they 


* The fieldfare and red-wing were the Turdi of the Romans, 
which they fattened with figs and bread: mixt together, Varro 
tells us that they were birds of paffage, common in autumn, and 
departing in the fpring. In thole times they muft have been ex- 
ceedingly plenty, for they were kept by thoufands in their fattens. 
ing aviaries Kramer Elench. 361. Varro, lib. 3; ¢. 5. 


depart 
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depart elfewhere, ‘and return again as foon as itis re- » 
newed. They do not arrive in France till the begins . 
ning of December. I LAA Sa 

‘We cannot pretend to determine why thefe birds » 
leave us.in the fpring ; nor do we find that any other 
naturalift can aflign any juft reafon for their departure. : 
At the time of their migration one would naturally 
imagine they would: continue, and build-their. nefts | 
with us, as there is'no obftacle with refpect to food and ; 
climate: It is certain, however, that the majority, 
if not the whole: tribe, depart to other countries for . 
this purpofe. | ’ 

Perhaps it may be fuggefted that they do notleave us __ 
till the haws and other berries are all gone, and'they » 
are under a neceflity to go in queft- of fubfiftence’elfe- : 
where. ‘This, however, is of no importance, unlefs ; 
it can be proved that the northern climes, to which they 
retire, afford them a frefh fupply; which, in all pro-» 
bability, they cannot. Poffibly, therefore, the food of » 
thefe birds in fummer is not the fame-as in the winter. 
But if we allow ¢his conjeture, it is very ineffectual in 


_ folving the queftion, Why do they leave us? Undoubt- 


edly they might, in our country, not only find provifion 
in greater plenty, but. much foonet, and with more 
facility, than in thofe frigid regions to which they re- 
move, 3 : as 
We mutt, therefore, acknowledge, that we cannot 
thoroughly inveftigate this fecret of nature.. Providence — 
(as a learned naturalift remarks) has created a great: 
variety of birds, and other animals, whofe conftitutions 
and inclinations are adapted to the different degrees of 
heat and cold in the feveral climates of the world; he» 
has alfoiven them proper appetites for the productions 
of thofe countries, (whofe temperature is agreeable 
with their natures) as well as knoWledge and _abilities _ 
to find them out. From whence wé may. conelude, . 
that the birds before-mentioned could no'moredabhitt 
in the fultry climes of the Molucca iflands, than bird: 
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of Paradife could inthe frozen regions of Sweden and 
Lapland. oii hb tein fa seete 

We fhall now, juft mention other migratory birds 
which | difappear sin »thefpring, and endeavour to 
watchs them; to, thofe sabades;to which they annually. 
refort. 2. %2.° ‘ , 

\The cold northern fituations are the general fummer 
rendezvous of woodcocks. Norway, Sweden, Lapland, 
and the neighbouring countries, are the places where 
they migrate to when they defert our ifland. When 
the cold rages there with great feverity, they take their 
flight to more moderate climes, where the earth is open, 
penetrable, and adapted to their way of feeding. ‘They * 
appear among us about the middle of October; and dif- 
appear in February, or the beginning of March. A. 
few of them have been known to breed here.* : 

Woodcocks are frequently feen in their migrations, 
paffing tothe northin pairs. Stragglers are fometimes 
found fo wearied with their journey, that they are 
unable to proceed. A learned writer informs us, on 

- the authority of Mr. ‘Fhomas Travers, of Cornwall, 
that the mariners of a fhip, which was farther from land 
than any birds ufed to be found, difcoyered a bird 
hovering overthem. When they firft faw it, it feemed 
among the clouds, and was but juft difcernible; how=— 
ever; it gradually defcended, took feveral circuits round — 
the veflel, and at length lighted on the deck. The 
bird was fo wearied and fatigued, that they took it off . 
with their hands, and found it was a woodcock, Likely, © 

* We are informed that in Cafe wood, about two miles from 
“Tunbridge, a few build almoft annually ; the young having been 
{hot in the beginning of Auguft, and were as healthy and big as 
they are with us in the winter, but not fo well tafted. A female 
with egg was killed in that neighbourhood in April; the egg 


was as big as that of a pigeon. They are remarkably tame 
during ancubation : A perfon who difcovered one fitting, has: 


4, 


often ftood over it, and even ftroaked it, notwithftanding it 
hatched the young, and at the proper feafon difappeared with 
them. ire pape , 

the 
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the poor creature was fteering northward, in order to 
follow his feathered mates; but loft his way in its 
paflage, and by the force of winds, or a ftorm, was 
driven from the true aerial tract. Inftances of this” 
kind often occur. Voyagers: of veracity, whom 1 
cannot but credit, have informed me, that they have 
feen {wallows and other birds light on the thips fome- 
times, when they have been very remote from any 
‘fhore. A ftronger proof of the rea/ migration of birds 
cannot be given. ie ee 
*Tis very remarkable, that when the woodcock firtt: 
arrives here, the tafte of its flefh is quite différent 
from what it is afterwards ; it is very white, fhort; 
and tender, and feems to have no blood in‘it; but af— 
ter it has been in this country a confiderable time, it 
‘becomes more tough, ftringy, ‘and fibrous, like that 
of domeftic fowls. If you fhoot a cock juft before 
their departure, it bleeds plentifully, whereas at the 
beginning of winter it fcarce bleeds atvall. From this . 
it feems evident, that in thofe countries where they 
have their fummer refidence, they have a different kind 
of nourifhment from what they have here. Probably 
their luxuriant and fucculent kind of nourifhment, 
which they meet with among us, prepares them for 
breeding in thofe countries where they retire; with the 
companions of their choice. ) Jia 
In the winter great numbers of woodcocks are feen 
as far fouth as Smyrna and Aleppo.* It has been alfo © 
afferted, that fome of them have appeared as far fouth 
as Egypt. In North-America and Newfoundland, 

woodcocks are unknown, Bee, 
The /nipe appears about the fame time as the pre- 
ceding. A few of them refide with us the whole-year, 
but the generality of them defert with the-woodcocks. 
Like them they have a]fo their fummer quarters in the _ 
north, and breed in the moift woods of Sweden, and 
other cold countries. .Thofe which continue here 
F 2 | “make 


* Ruffel’s Hiftory of Aleppo, 64. 
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make their nefts in our! low moors and marfhes, and 
Jay four or fiveeggs.*. 

The hooded or Roy/fom craw come and go,about the 
fame time as the woodcock. - Their winter.abode is 
in Sweden and Auftrid, where they breed. In Scot- 
Jand, in many parts of the Hebrides, the Orkneys, and 
Shetlands, they are found in great plenty, where they 
breed and refide the whole year. ‘Thofe which migrate 
here at the commencement of winter, are fuppofed to 
be inhabitants of the northern countries. 

Many have affirmed that thefe are not migratory, 
but we are confident they are. Belon, Gefner, and 
Aldrovandus agree, that it is a bird of paflage in their 
refpective countries. It is, however, fomewhat re- 
markable, that this fpecies fhould leave us, whofe food 
is fuch, that it may be found at all feafons in this 
country. : ; 

The dotierel. is faid to be a bird of paflage, but it is 
only a wanderer, fhifting its habitation m the vernal 
and autumnal feafons, from the marthes to hilly fitua- 
tions. At thofe times they are very common on the 
Wiltthire and Berkfhire downs. ‘The green plover, 
the long-legged plover, and the fanderling, which are 


. * Thofe who are defirous of being more particularly acquainted 
with the natural hiftory of the {nipé, and other Britifh birds, 
fhould confult a work, entitled, 4 Neav and Complete. Natural 
Hiftory of Britifh Birds, which, with great labour and expence, we 
have compiled. This performance is not yet publifhed, but it is 
now going to the prefs, and will appear ina fhort time, There 


the Ornithologift will find the fubjeét difcuffed as it ought, anda'l — 


the errors of former writers corrected. There, we flatter ourfelves, 
he will meet with a fund of knowledge, entertainment, curiofity, 
novelty, and inftruétion, infinitely fuperior to what other works 
on this topic can boaft of.| Acurious, particular, and accurate 
account is given of every bird found in Great-Britain, whether 
aquatic, migratory, or local; and every thing relative to the 
nature of birds in general is treated of in as entertaining a man- 
yer as the nature of the fubje& would allow. In fhort, we think 
we may ftileit, 4 New and Complete Sytem of Britifh Ornithology. 
See more of the particulars of thig work in the Ladies Magazine 
for October, 1779; page 528. © 
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feen here in winter, and are fuppofed to be birds of 
paflage, are only wanderers, as they are known to 
breed in fome parts of England, ’Tis true they are 
migratory, i.e. they journey from country to country, 
but never totally leave this ifland. Curlews and lap- 
wings are in the fame predicament. 
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ACCOUNT of thofe BIRDS 


Which are not Regular EMIcRants, 


But only fhift their Quarters at ‘certain ts 
| Seafons of the Year. “tas bei 
f ak ‘lati : . 

IRDS of paffage. are generally sinaeeeld to. Nye 
thofe which are compelled annually to take: Jong - 

and diftant excurfions ; but, in reality, almoft every oy 
Britith bird is a bird of paflage, though they may not 


_ journey to places fo remote. Small birds ufually re- 
move at fome feafons of the year, either from one _ 


country or diftri& to another, or towards: the hore, 
from the more inland provinces, 

‘There are two periods in the year when thefe little | 
animals change their haunts, the one in the ipring, 
the other inthe autumn. Why they obferve, with fuch 
pun@tuality, thefe occafional migrations, we do not 
know} food perhaps may be deficient in thole feafons, 
which may ftimulate them to change ‘their abode. 
When they begin their march, they atiemble in vatt 
flocks, and generally fteer their rte again{t the 
wind,. if there be any ftirring. Thofe fights of 
linnets which*vifit us in the fpring are only abe at 
and beers to fome other country. 


Ince 
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In fpring and autumn many perfons obtain a livelie 
hood by taking thefe birds with nets in their paffage, 
Autumn is the principal feafon when the fowleremploys - 
his art to take thefe wanderers. His nets are moft in- 
- genioufly conftructed, and fo contrived, as from a flat 
polition to rife on each fide, and clap over the birds that 
happen to alight betweenthem. He has certain call- 
birds, generally confifting of five or fix linnets, two 
greenfinches, two goldfinches, a bullfinch, a wood-lark, 
ared-pole, a tit-lark, and a yellow-hammer; thefe are 
putin cages ata little diftance from the nets. He has alfo 
what are termed flur-birds, placed upon a moveable 
perch, which he can raife when he pleafes by means of 
a ftring, which he lifts gently up and down as the wild 
bird approaches. But this is infufficient to call the 
wild bird down; it muft, before it is captivated, be 
called by one of the {mall birds in the cages; on hearing | 
the call of its feathered mates, the wild bird is ftopped 
in its moft rapid flight, and will immediately light 
within the fnare. The bird-catcher inftantly pulls a 
ftring, and the nets clap dire&ly down on the unfor- 
tunate captive. Such an alluring power have the call- 
birds, that fometimes if half the flock only are decoyed, 
the others will unfufpectingly light between the nets, 
and become captives with their companions, 

Tis not eafy to account for the nature of this call ; 
perhaps it may be an invitation to food, a prelude to 
court{hip, or a challenge to combat. When taken, 
the males are made. captives for finging, and the fe- 
males are killed to be ferved up to the tables of the de- - 
licate, orthe rich. For a more fatisfactory account of 
this matter, fee 4 New and Complete Natural fi iflory of 
Britifh Birds, Reon mentioned, 
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REFLECTIONS 
ON THAT 
Truly admirable and wonderfulInstiner, 
THE 


Annual Migration of Birds. 


HE periodical migration of the feathered tribe, . 


and their regular returns, are fo extraordinary 


and unaccountable, fo amazing and remarkable, that — 


it cannot but excite our admiration, and fill us with 


aftonifhment! A {ftranger phoenomenon’ we never | 


heard of in all the material world! In all the bound- 
lefs works of nature, nothing is more furprifing, or has 


more excited the curiofity of man! ‘Traverfe the ut- . 


moftt limits of this terraqueous globe—explore. the fe- 
cret receffes of its inmoft bowels—fearch the fluid 
realms of the watry world—pry with {fkilful eye into 


the whole chain of finny inhabitants that fkim the . 


fathomlefs deep—examine with niceft ferutiny the 


immenfe tribes of animals that walk the earth, and. 
drink the golden day; extend your range—wing the. 
aerial regions—fcale the immeafurable arch—furvey the - 


fun and moon, and all the countlefs globes that roll above 
—and in aJl the grand tour, in your long, longexcurfion, 
in fhort, in the whole fyftem of created things, what 
will you difcover more wonderful—more curious—or 
more amazing !— Without any compafs to regulate their 
courfe, or any chart to make obfervations in their voy- 
age, thefe little animals fail over the ecean, and at 


length 
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length arrive fafe at the defired fhore.—Not only ar- 


rive fafe, but, what is ftill more extraordinary, always 


find the readieft way, and the fhorteft cut.—How ad- 
mirable!—Surely we cannot but cry out—-** Wonder- 
ful are thy works, O Lord !thy ways are incompre- 
henfible—they are paft finding out !”’ | 

<< The ftork in the heavens knoweth her appointed 


' times; and the turtle, the crane, and the fwallow ob- 


ferve the time of their coming.”’* All ofthem have their 
{tated periods, which they duly and punctually obferve, 
Even the young of thefe birds perceive how abfolutely 
neceflary it is to forfake the land of their nativity, and 
travel in queft of milder climes. Some birds un- 
dertake journies that might intimidate even human 
perfeverance. In fpring the quails fly from the remote 
parts of Africa to European climes. After continu- 
ing with us the fummer, they fteer their flight back 


again to enjoy the temperate air of Egypt. Swallows. 


launch quite over the Atlantic ocean, and return a- 
gain the fame way, the enfuing fpring. The time 


of their going and coming is not the fame with every 


fpecies ; fome are waiting for the winter, and others 
for the fpring.. Some move off in fummer, and others 
again in autumn. | 

-When the migration feafon approaches, we obferve 
birds not only to affemble in families, to incorporate in 
troops, but, previous to their long and diftant journey, 


exercifing themfelves by taking long flights, &c.- 


* Jeremiah 8, 7. 

+ The defire of changing climate is very apparent in captive 
birds, and fhews itfelf by the greateft anxiety and uneafinefs 
imaginable. Indeed, it is one of the ftrongeft affections of the 
birds inftin@&. Any onewho keeps abird of the migratory kind, 
will obferve, that at the feafon of the year when. thofe of the fame 


tribe depart, the little captive will thew a great defire of bemg | 
releafed; he will be inceflantly making efforts to fet hirnfelf at 
liberty, and perhaps occafion his death by his hard ftruggles to’ 


get loofe. At other times he will be lively and chearful, tran- 


quil and eafy, and will remain quiet and contentedin his prifon. » 


: The 
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The circumftances of thefe migrations are various in 
different {pecies.. All birds of paffage do not incor- 
porate in troops ; many fet out fingly, many with their 
females and families, and many march in fmall detach- 
ments, An innate inftinét prompts them to remove 
at their refpective feafons. As foon as provifion fails 
them, or heat or cold incommodes them, they affemble* 
together, bring. about them their young, and com- 
municate to them their inténtion of changing climate. 
In what manner they do this—who convenes the 
affembly—what debates arife—or how they communi- 
cate the refolution taken—I will not pretend to deter- 
mine. ’Tis indifputable not one of them deferts till 
the undertaking is fixed, and the proclamation has been 
publifhed. Nota fingle loiterer is to be feen when the’ 


' troops are preparing for their decampment, nora fingle’ 


{trageler to be found when they have once begun their 
march, ‘Thus equipped, all unanimoufly begin their 
long aerial voyage. Over kingdoms and continents, 
hills and vales, ‘cities, towns, villages, fields, defarts, 


and wide capacious feas, they wing their way, ‘* by- 


the liquid air up borne.”’—Having finifhed their jour- 
ney through the land,’ their wings become a kind of 
fails,+ and they launch, though not into, yet over - 
the ocean.[ Ina few weeks they arrive at the defired 
country, where they refide till the balmy gales,of the 
{pring invite them to return again. bal 
How aftenifhing that fuch irrational :and inexpe- 
rienced animals fhould be able to perform fuch long 
journies !—that they fhould know the exact time when 
to 


* The reafon why migratory birds affemble in flocks at the 
time of their departure, is, becaufe by this augmentation of 
troops, they find themfelves more capable of refifting their 
enemies. — | 

“ft Remigio Alarum. VircIt. 

{ Moft of our fammer emigrants fly over the feas in their paf- 
fage to diftant coumtries. The fwallows and martins fteer their 
courfe over the Atlantic ocean. The numbers of birds capes 
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to go—know whither to fteer,* and when to return. 


Certain it is, that birds are actuated by a peculiar 
inflinc?, implanted in them by the Great CREATOR 
OF ALL WoRLDS—THE DIVINE OMNIPOTENT Gob. 
For, as Ariftotle juftly obferves, they a¢t not by art, 
neither do they enquire or deliberate about what they 
do, and yet they perform all their undertakings with 
unerring judgment, and inimitable fkill. 


What, faith a learned Naturalift; but the great Cre- 3 


ator’s initinét, fhould induce an unthinking, irrational 
bird, not only to venture over vaft tracts of.land, but 
even to launch over wide extenfive feas. It cannot 
be fi 


uppofed that they have any knowledge of the:way,". 
or.any perception of diftant places. Or fhould it be,, 4 
admitted that thefe little wanderers, by their higli.*, ; 


i 
* 
x 


afcents into the atmofphere, can defcry acrofs the feas, > 


ry 


~ 


and perceive the lithits of the ocean, yet whoever toldis ~ 
them? By what myiterious intelligence are they fen- 


fible that one land is more proper, one country better: 


adapted to their conftitutions, than another? That 
Britain (for inftance) fhould afford them better ac- 


feen annually fkimming the pute matble air, arid wafting them=_ 


felves along above that mimenfe world of waters, are amazing. 
Who éan recount what tranfmigrations there 
Are annual made? what nations come and go? 
‘And how the living clouds on clouds arife? 
Infinite wings! till all the plume-dark air, 
And'rude refounding fhore are one wild cry, 

P THoMson’s AUTUMN. 
* Quis non cum admiratione videat ordinem & politiam, pere- 


. J j é vs “ eee * #7 & es : 
grinantium avium in itinere, turmatum volantium, per longos 


terrarum & maris traétos ab{que aqua marina ?— Quis eas certum 
iter in aéris mutabili regione docuit? Quis preterite figna & 
future vie indicia? Quis eas ducit, nutrit, & vitz neceffaria 
miniftrat? Quis infulas & hofpitia illa, in-quibus victum’ repe- 
riant, indi¢avit modumque ejusmodi loci in peregrinationibus 
fuis inveniendi? Hec fané fuperant hominum captum & induf- 
triam, quinon nifi longis experientiis, multis itinerartis, chartis 
geographicis, & zcus magnetice beneficio,ejusmodi marium 
& terrarurh tractus conficere tentant & audent. Lud. de Beau- 
fort. Cos. div. fect. 5. 


_ ecrhmodations 
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_ gommodations than Egypt, than the Canaries, Spain, 
‘or any of thofe intermediate places, over which many 
of them probably fly. 

Some are of opinion that all birds of paflage are en- 
dued with fuch an innate natural faculty, that they 
are fufceptible of the tranfitions of the atmofpherical 
fluid, or the fteams of the bodies where they refide, 
the alteration, or deficiency of their ufual food, &c. 
and that the changes arifing from one or more of thefe 
inthe temperament of their own bodies, induce them 
to change their fituations, in order to avoid what is of- 
fenfive, and obtain what is more agreeable to their na- 
ture and conftitutions.—Mr. Derham is alfo of opi- 
nion, that the temperature of the air as to heat and 
cold, and their natural propenfity to breed their young, 
are great incentives to migration. But it is (continues 
he) a very odd inftin& that they fhould at all fhift 
their quarters; that fome certain {pot is not to be 
found in all the terraqueous globe affording them ¢con- 
venient. food and habitation all the year; either in the 
frigid climes, for fuch as delight in the colder regions, 
or the hotter, for fuch birds of paffage that fly to us 
in fummer.* _ ee 
_ But not only birds, but divers {pecies of fithes, have 
alfo their removes. River fith, for inftance, as falmon, 

‘trout, &c. go up into the fmaller brooks to breed ; 
afterward they fail back, and go down into the very 
mouths of rivers that empty themfelves into the ocean. 
Salmons annually afcend up from the fea to, rivers four 
or five hundred miles diftant, only to caft their fpawn, 
and fecure it in banks of fand. When the young are 
hatched, and excluded, by a wonderful and moft fur- 
prifing inftin@, they return to them again. Young 
{pawns having been marked, and.caft into the river, 
have gone down into the fea, and returned again full 
grown, with their marks, in the fame river. Great 
numbers of marine fifh, as mullet, mackarel, herring, 

G 2 pilchard, 


* Derham’s Phys, Theol. 347. 
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pilchard, &c. come in fhoals at certain feafons; but 


thefe having the capacious’ ocean to travel in, remove 
north and fouth, either for the fuperior warmth of the 
water, which is adapted to their conftitutions, or for 
the ‘plenty or agreeablenefs of the food fuch waters 
jin all probability produce. 

Several forts of quadruped animals do alfo occafion- 


ally migrate, and remove from place to place. Where 
‘they can have fufficient covert, and plenty of food, 
‘thofe fituations are ufually preferred, and fometimes 
_ they range immenfe tracts of land before they can find 
~~ afpot proper for thefe purpofes. Ferocious animals of | 
‘the defart, in order to fatisfy the calls of hunger, have 


been known to travel into very diftant countries. In 
very fharp feafons they do not take fuch long excur- 
fions ; they then are compelled by neceflity to ap- 
proach nearer the vicinity of man; indeed keen hun- 
ger compels them: At this time the neighbourhood of 
Man (in thofe régions where thofe fhaggy monfters 
refide) dreadfully re-echo with theirs different roar- 
ings; they {tun the midnight hours with their yellings, 
and always make choice of the noéturnal fhades to _ 
carry on their depredations. Thefe circumftances are 
beautifully exprefied by the Pfalmift in his addrefs to 
the Deity :—Thou makeft darknefs, and it is night, 
wherein aj] the beafts of the foreft do creep forth, — 
‘The fun arifeth, they gather themfelves together, and 
lay them down in their dens. O Lord! how ma- 
nifold are thy works ! in wifdom haft thou made them _ 
all, the earth is full of thy riches.* | 
Pardon me, Reader, for this digreflion :—And as 
this fubject of emigration is now concluding, permit 
me to apologize for the little errors which may occur 
in the preceding pages. Want of time and better 
mental abilities were two obftacles which prevented me 
from making it more perfect. Critics, will therefore | 
cenfure, and Zoilufes condemn ; but I regard neither 
| the 


* Palm 104) V.20, &c. 
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the one nor the other. Fearlefs of their malice and 
refentment, carelefs and inattentive to their obferva- 
tions, unaffected with the fhowers of arrows that they 
dart around me, I fhall ftand. unmoved, ‘unfhaken, 
undaunted, and look. down on them and their remarks 
with contempt and difdain.—To the candid, judicious 
Reader, I have alfoa word to fay, and then I have 
done, which is,—let clemency plead for my errors, 
and good nature cover my faults ;—pardon the mif- 
takes of the prefs, and forgive my blunders, for fuch 
will unavoidably efcape. Never fince the degradation 
of man have mortals been free from them.—Patronifers 
of literature, be favourable to my performances ;—con- 
demn not too haitily my imperfect attempts ;—and in 
return I will ftimulate every nerve, and exert my ut- 
moft endeavours to render my papers worthy of your 
reception, | 
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